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COMPANY BADGES OF THE FOOT 

In the feudal di i ; 
soldiers to serve as distinguishing marks in battle 
or as rallying points for the men. ‘The colours or 
devices displayed were those of the leade1 but 
no acknowledged system existed in England till 
the Wars of the Roses, when cognizances were 
for the first time formally emblazoned upon the 
standards of the troops. ‘ 

In the infantry eve ry c 1 d a colour, 
which was carri the Ensign When the 
Foot Guards were established, in 1660, Charles II. 
granted to each of the then existing c mmpanies a 
royal badge to be displayed upon the flag. Wil- 
liam IIL, who divided the battalions into two 
wings of musketeers and a centre of pikemen, 
directed that only three colours should be used; 
and when pikes were discontinued, and the line 
consisted of only two wings, two colours were 
used. In 1751, George II. ordered that more 
than two colours should not be displayed in the 
field. In 1811, the Prince Regent granted ser- 
vice badges throughout the army, and at the same 
ume secured to the Foot Guards the right of 
retaining their company colours, but forbad more 
than two from being carried in the field. In 1859, 
the Queen was pleased to direct that the crimson 
colours in the Guards, which were formerly those 
of the field officer's companies, should for the 


iys banners were carried by 


ur 


future be carried as battalion Queen’s colours; 
and that the company badges should be embla- 
zoned on the centre of the Union Jack, and issued 
in rotation as regimental colours. The State 
standard, presented by William IV. to the Grena- 
dier Guards, is carried only when the sovereign is 
present. F 
Grenadier Guards. 

1. First, or Queen’s Company. The Royal 
crest. — This was assumed by James I. when he 
became King of England and Scotland. 

2. A red rose surmounted by a white one, 
called the Rose of the united Houses of York and 
Lancaster.—A royal badge of Henry VII. 

3. The fleur-de-lys, or flower of Louis, the 
ancient cognizance of France first adopted by 
Clovis (or Louis), was assumed as a royal badge 
by Henry V., the conqueror of France. 


t. A golden porteullis with pendent chair 
rived 


Castle, 


is. - 
A royal badge of Henry VIL., which he « 
through John of Gaunt from the 
in Anjou. 

5. The rose en soleil.—The silver rose of York 
on the golden sun of York, was the badve of the 
Plantagenet branch of the house of York, assumed 
by Edward IV. after the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, where, according to tradition, a second sun 
shone forth from the heavens on the victorious 
troops. 

6. The thistle: the flower badge « -otland.— 
A soldier of an invading Norwegian army trod 
upon a thistle when the army was attempting 
surprise the Scots. He cried out, and 
timely notice to the slumbering host, which was 
saved from defeat. 

7. A harp with silver strings. 
Ireland as settled by James I. The 
ampton wrote in 1604 :— 

‘The best 1 
thereof is, it 
strument that it re 


than it is worth. 


> 7 + 
eautort 


in 
) 2 > 


to rave 


- The arms of 


Earl of North- 


for th 
in beit 
st to kK 


n that I can observ: 
nbles yt country 
uires more ¢ 


8. The red dragon of Wales.—The b: 
Cadwalladers, displayed on the banner 
VII. at the battle of Bosworth. 

%. A white greyhound, with golden cl 
collar.—A royal badge of Henry VII. 

10, The sun in its splendour.—The co; 
of the brothers of the house of York, Edward 
and Richard II. — 

“ Made 


glorious summer by this sun of York 

11. A unicorn with golden collar, chain, m 
and hoofs.—A supporter of the arms of Scotland, 
and taken as a supporter of the arms of I! 
after the accession of James L 


, ; 
eiana 


“ Some have doubts whether there be any such b 
But the great esteem of his horne, in many places to be 
may take away that needlesse scruple. The uni 
corne and the valiant minded souldier are alike, for Loth 


choose rather to die than to be taken.” 


seen, 
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12. An antelope with golden gorget, chain, 
mane, and hoofs.—A royal badge of Henry IV. 

13. A royal hart couchant, on a green mound, 
with ducal gorget and golden chain.—The white 
hart lodged was the favourite badge of Richard II., 
derived by him from his mother Joan, who had 
been called the Fair Maid of Kent, heiress of 
Edward Plantagenet of Woodstock. 


“A stag is called a hart when he reaches the age 
of six; and should he be hunted by the king, yet 
escape, he is called a Hart royal. Though a goodlie 
beast, yet when he findeth himself fat he ever lodgeth 
and skulketh in secret places to avoid chasing, as he 
knows himself worth following and worth killing, but 
most unfit for flying.” 


14. A silver falcon, with wings expanded, 


standing within a golden fetter-lock.—A_ royai | 


cognizance of Edward IV., first used by his grand- 
father Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, fifth 


son of Edward III., meaning that he was locked | 


out from all hope of succession to the crown. 

15. The red rose of Lancaster.—A royal badge 
of Henry IV. 

16. A white swan, with golden chain and col- 
lar.—A royal badge of Henry IV., assumed by 


him after his marriage with Mary de Bohun. The | 


Bohuns obtained it by marriage with an heiress 


of the Toni family, who claimed descent from | 


the Lords of Boulogne, commonly called the 
Knights of the Swan, in consequence of an old 


legend that six brothers of the family had been | 


changed into swans, 

17. An eagle crowned grasping a sceptre, stand- 
ing on the trunk of a tree, from whence sprouts 
forth a sprig bearing a red and white rose.—The 
badge of Queen Elizabeth, derived partly from 
her mother, Anne Boleyn, the crest of which 
family was the eagle, and partly from her father, 


as the representative of the houses of York and | 


Lancaster. 

18, A trunk of a tree, with green leaves 
sprouting. —The rebus of Woodstock, a royal 
badge of Edward IIL. 

19. The sword and sceptre crossed. —Charles IT. 
had granted the crest of Scotland as a badge for 
this company; but deeming that device more 
fitted for a company of his Scottish Guards, he 
changed it for this, one of the Royal Stuart 
badges. 

20. The Reyal Oak of Boscobel.—This cogni- 
zance was assumed by Charles II. in remembrance 
of his escape in the oak, when he was assisted by 
Major Careless; who, after the Restoration, be- 
came an officer in the Royal Guards, and was, 
according to regimental tradition, the first captain 
of this company. 

21. The sun descending from the clouds.—The 
device of Edward III. 

22. A beacon blazing. —A royal badge of 
Henry V. 


23. Crossed plumes. —A royal badge of 
Henry VI. 

24. A silver stag, springing from the gate of 4 
golden triple tower.—The crest of Ireland, first 
assigned as such by James I. 

25. A shield bearing the cross of St. George.— 
Granted by William III. 

26. The lion of Nassau.—The arms of Wil- 
liam III., granted by William ITI. 

27. Three crowns, surrounded by the motto: 
“Tria juncta in uno.”—The badge of the Order 
of the Bath. This, and the three following 
badges, were granted by Queen Victoria. 

28. The crest of Old Saxony : — 





“ Out of a ducal coronet a pillar proper, the top adorned 
with coronet and plume of three peacock’s feathers prop., 
charged with a star ar.; on either side of the pillar out of 
coronet, a sickle ar., handled gu., the backs adorned with 
tufts of peacock’s feathers, and between them a horse 
courant ar.” 


29. The shamrock.—The badge of Ireland, by 
which St. Patrick explained to the Irish the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

30. The crest of the Prince Consort : — 

“ Out of a ducal coronet a pillar of the arms of Saxony 
crowned with a like coronet, and thereon a plume of 


| three peacock’s feathers proper.” 


Coldstream Guards. 


1. A white lion —A royal badge of Edward IV. 
| 2. The Prince of Wales’s plumes.—A badge of 
| the Black Prince, who assumed it in consequence 
of having deplumed John of Luxembourg, King 
of Bohemia, at the battle of Crecy. 
| 3. A spotted panther.—A royal badge of 
Henry VI. 
| 4, Two crossed swords. 

5. St. George and the dragon.—The badge of 
the Order of the Garter. St. George was the 
| peculiar guardian, protector, defender, and advo- 
cate of England. 

6. The rose in garter. 

7. Acentaur.—The cognizance of King Stephen, 
who took possession of the crown of England 
when the sun was in the sign of Sagittarius. 

8. Two golden sceptres crossed. 

9. The gold knot of the collar of the Order of 
the Garter.—The wearing of the collar was in- 
stituted by Henry VII. 

10. An escarbuncle.—A royal badge of Henry II, 
derived from the Earl of Anjou, whose device it 
was, 

1l. A white boar with golden bristles.—A 
royal badge of Richard IIT. . 

‘12. A dun cow.—A royal badge of Henry VIL, 
which he derived from his ancestor Guy, Earl of 
Warwick. : 

13. A red and white rose impaled, with * 
golden pomegranate.—The royal badge of Queen 





Mary. The rose of Henry VIII. joined to the i 
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apple of Grenada, the badge of Katherine of Ar- | 


ragon, daughter of Ferdinand Il, King of Spain. 

14. A white horse galloping: 
George I.—A royal badge of George I. The Saxons 
held a white horse in great esteem, and carried it 
as their device. The Dukes of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burgh carried a white horse for their crest ; but 
when made electors, transferred it to their arms. 

15. The electoral bonnet of Hanover.—A royal 
badge of George I. 

Scots Fustlier Guards. 

1. The crest of Scotland. ‘‘ Nemo me impune 
lacessit.”” 

2, A bomb. “ Terrorem affero.” 

3. A lion erect. “ Intrepidus.” 

4. The badge of the Order of the Thistle. 
“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

5. A red lion with golden chain and collar. 
“Timere nescius.” 

6. A blue griffin. ‘“ Belloque ferox.” 

7. A phoenix in the flames. “Per funera 
vitam.”"—According to tradition Colonel Johnston, 
who raised this company, obtained permission to 
adopt his crest as a badge. He afterwards rose to 
distinction in war; but having assisted a brother 
officer in carrying off an heiress, he was, after a 
trial, executed. 

8. A thunderbolt. “ Horror ubique.” — 

“The bearing of lightning betokeneth the effecting of 
some weighty business with much celerity and force 
ableness.” 

9. A cannon firing. ‘‘Concussee cadent urbes.”— 

“Whether the invention of cannon were behovefull 
and necessary, or as others reckon it most pernicious, I 
will not take upon me to dispute.” 

10. A salamander. “Pascua nota mihi.”— 
This was the crest of James Earl Douglas, the 
first Scotchman who was Knight of the Garter. 

11. St. Andrew's cross. “ In hoe signo vinces.” 
—When Achaius, king of the Scots, and Hungus, 
king of the Picts, encountered Athelstan, king of 
the Saxons, they prayed to God and St. Andrew 
for victory, and suddenly beheld a flash of light- 
ning in the shape of a white cross in the blue 
heavens. Thus encouraged, they defeated their 
enemies and adopted the cross as their device. 

12. Atrophy. “ Honores refero.””"—It was the 
custom among the Greeks to erect a trophy on 
the spot where an enemy had been defeated. One 
or two shields and helmets of the routed enemy, 
placed on the trunk of a tree, served as a memorial 
of victory. It was considered wrong to destroy 
it, and equally wrong to repair it when it had 
fallen through time, for animosity ought not to 
be perpetual. 

13. A dog. “In funera fides.’ 

14. A lion erect. “Intrepidus.’”—Same as 
third company. 

15. The old badge of the Order of the Thistle. 
“Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

Henry F. Ponsonsy (Colonel). 


’ 


granted by | 


ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The Encyclopedists and the “‘ Enquire Within ” 
| gentlemen rarely fail to tell us that the first news- 
| papers were culled “Gazettes”; that they were 
| first printed at Venice, and derived their name 

from the “ gazetta,” a small Venetian coin at the 

price of which they were sold. With this in- 

formation I am not satisfied. I want to be re- 
| ferred to some Italian book of the sixteenth cen- 
| tury in which such a coin as the “gazetta” is 
mentioned. As it is, I distrust the “ gazetta,” as 
a coin, altogether. 

The gender of the vast majority of coins is 
masculine. Thus, “ un souverain,” “un shil- 
ling,” “un penny,” “ un liard,” “un écu” (or 
“uno scudo”), “ un piastre,” “un peso,” “ un 
fiorino” (or “un florin, or “ ein gulden”), “ un 
ducat,” “un carlino,” “ ein thaler,” “ ein kreutzer,” 
“un centime,” “ un centesimo,” “ ein mark,” “ ein 
stuyvir,” “ein guilder,” “un cuarto,” “ un claque,” 
“ein rapp,” “un real,” “un sequin,” “un ba- 
jocco.” The Paolo, the Frederic, the Napoleon, 
and the Louis would be necessarily masculine in 
consequence of the sex of their sponsors; yet so 
far has the system of making money masculine 
been carried, that the Spanish hundred-real piece, 
although named after a queen of Spain, takes the 
ruder gender as “un Isabellino.” The only ex- 
ceptions to the rule which I can call to mind 
are “ une guinée,” the sound of whose termina- 
tion makes it feminine; “ une pistole,” “ una onza 
de oro” (a doubloon), and the modern Italian 
“lira.” There is also the Spanish “ peseta,” a 
feminine diminutive of the “ peso” or dollar. 

In a letter from Francis Bacon to his brother 
Anthony, quoted in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Per- 
sonal History, and dated May 9, 1596, I read :— 

“ Yesternight Sir John Fortescue told me you had not 
many hours before imparted to the Queen your adver- 
tisement, and the Gazettes likewise, which the Queen 
desired Mr. H. Stanhope to read all over to her, and her 
Majesty commanded they be not made vulgar.” 


Again Bacon writes :— 

“T have remembered your salutation to Sir John 
Fortescue, and delivered him the Gazette, desiring him 
to reserve it to read it in his barge. He acknowledged it 
to be of another sort than the common,” 

What were these “gazettes”? Scarcely news- 
papers, J should say. Rather copies of reports or 
despatches. Not printed, I fancy, else why should 
Queen Elizabeth have commanded that “they 
be not made vulgar”? We were then at war with 
Spain. The fleet was riding in Plymouth Sound 
under orders for foreign service. Mr. Dixon tells 
us that Anthony and Francis Bacon were busied 
in collecting news for the Queen from foreign 
spies and foreign gazettes. But they would have 
learnt nothing of the intentions of the King of 
Spain from a “gazette” published in Venice. 
Of what is the Spanish “ gaceta” a diminutive, 
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if it be a diminutive at all? Has any one heard | an Italian coin called a “ gazetta,” my argument 
of a Spanish coin called 2 “gaceta”? You see fall to the ground; and, equally of course, jf it 
that I am completely in the dark, and am asking | has been previously pointed out that the first 
for the most elementary information. | newspapers were called “ gazzette,” or “ littis 
It has occurred to me that the Mint at Venice magpies,” this communication resolves itself into 
is called “ La Zecca”; and it is possible that the | so much waste paper. 
Zecca may in former times have issued a small GrorGE Ava@ustus Sara, 
token or pocket-piece called a zeechino or ze- Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
chetto, which the Venetians, with their usual 
fondness for softening words, made feminine. On 
the day of Victor Emmanuel’s entry into Venice 
in 1866 I heard a gondolier allude to his Majesty 
as “la Re”; and the good old professor who was William, the third Lord Borthwick, died jy 
at that time reading Goldoni’s plays in the Vene- | 1503. He had a brother, Alexander of Nenthom, 
tian dialect with me told me that this locution of | who was living in 1495, and at least two sons, 
the gondolier was neither a slip of the tongue nor | William, the fourth Lord Borthwick, was killed 
the result of ignorance, but a deliberate act of | at Flodden in 1513. Alexander of Nenthorn, his 
re-sexing, intended to express a passionately af- | brother, married, had issue, and Cunningham 
fectionate loyalty. Thus “ Zecchetto” might thus | Borthwick, Esq., who now claims the honours, jg 
become “ Zecchetta,” and the first newspapers | allowed to be his male descendant and represen- 
might be sold for a “zecchetta”; but, alas! | tative. 
“Zecchetta” is no more “ Gazetta” than autoerat Upon January 21, 1488, William Lord Borth- 
is an autograph. | wick appeared with Alexander Borthwick his son, 
Iam quite willing to believe in the Venetian and took a protest against certain proceedings 
origin of newspapers, for St. Mark’s Place has | depending betore the Lords Auditors, who had at 
been from time immemorial the head quarters of | that date jurisdiction in civil cases, and who were 
tittle-tattle and scandal. ‘ Elle ne manque qu’au | latterly superseded by the institution of the Col- 
tapis,” said a Frenchman to me once, “ pour étre lege of Justice, now known as the Court of 
un salon.” From certain flags of the pavement, | Session. 
exclusively set apart to be paced by the Venetian | There is thus no doubt that the third Lor 
senators, called the Broglio, and where they talked | Borthwick had a son called Alexander, who was 
scandal, and occasionally hatched plots against the | with his father a protester against certain judicial 
serene republic, we may derive the now natu- | proceedings di pending before the Lords Auditors. 
ralised English word “imbroglio.” It is true that | Lord William is not represented on the record as 
some derive it from the French “ brouille,” a | guardian of his son,e sequently in 1488 Alexan- 
muddle, but we had previously naturalised “brou- | der Borthwick must be pr sumed to have been 
ille” as “embroil.” It is quite feasible—Venice | of full age, and entitled to appear to protect his 
having so early shown her proficiency in the art of | own interest. 
type-setting—that the tittle-tattle of the Piazza | Being entered in the record as son of William 
and the Piazzetta should have taken printed shape; | the third lord, it is e jually clear that he must be 
but why need the first news-sheet have borrowed | assumed to have been alawful son. This is made 
its name from a piece of money? Is it not more pro- | more manifest, if requisite, by the fact that in cer- 
bable that it was christened “ Gazzetta,” the di- | tain entails of land the substitution is to him and 
minutive of “gazza,” amagpie—a chatterer ? Such | to the heirs male of his body, whom failing to his 
is my hypothesis. Have I been forestalled in it ? | heirs male whatsoever. Now, as a bastard has 
[ am reminded in conclusion that when the Aus- | neither heirs male nor heirs female—ex ept those 
trians were in possession of Venetia, the Official | of his own body—such a substitution must have 
Gazette of Venice, the first page of which was | been in yperative had he been of unlawful birth. 
decorated with an effigy of the Austrian eagle, | The honours descended in the direct line for 
| 


FiLIUS NATURALIS: LEGITIMATION BY ROYAL 
PRECEPT OR CHARTER. 





' 





was habitually spoken of by the lower class of many years, when there was a failure of male 
Venetians as “ La Gallina.” When the Tedeschi | heirs, and the estates—at least what remained— 
evacuated Venice, the newsboys used to go about | went to the heir of line. 

crying “Ecco la Gazzetta Uffiziale—senza Gal- The title remained unclaimed for some time; 
lina!” The effigy of the unpopular eagle had abortive attempts were made by the B rth wicks 
given place to the cross of Savoy. There would | of Crookston to induce a Committee of Privileges 
seem to exist a dim traditional association between | to decide in their favour. At last a claim was 
birds and journalism in St. Mark’s Place. Is it given in by and allowed to Henry Borthwick the 
not the favourite rendezvous of the pigeons? and | direct male representative of Alexander of Nen- 
was not a dove the first of special correspondents? | thorn, who became tenth Lord Borthwick. Dying 
Of course if it can be proved that there was ever | without issue in 1772, the title again became 
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dormant, but was claimed by Archibald Borth- 
wick in 1808, and upon his death in 1815, his 
eldest son Patrick renewed the claim in 1816, 
He died in 1840, and upon the return of his only 
surviving son from abroad the claim of his prede- 
cessors was revived, and it is at present before the 
Lords Committee of Privileges. The turning point 
was the meaning to be attached to the expression 
filius naturalis which occurred in two very ques- 


‘tionable-looking deeds, by reason of which it was 


asserted that before the year 1500 the adjective 
naturalis had in Scotland the effect of fixing 
bastardy upon the individual so described. 

Their Lordships, without considering it necessary 
to make any investigation as to the validity of the 
suspicious writings, were unanimously of opinion 
that the expression naturalis meant generally the 
natural born issue of a man, and did not indicate 
illegitimacy—a sound judgment, more especially 
when in Scotland dastardus was the term almost 
uniformly applied at that date and previously 
where the child was unlawfully born. 

An interesting illustration of the soundness of 
this interpretation has recently come under the 
observation of the writer. King James VI. of 
Scotland, who, as most persons are aware, was 
educated by the learned Buchanan, uses the word 
in a remarkable award issued by him in 1618 
exactly in the same sense as that recognised by 
the Lords of the Committee. 

Upon the death of the tenth Earl of Ormonde, 
his only daughter the Lady Elizabeth, in conse- 
quence of the title passing to the next heir male, 
who claimed the estates, was left in a position 
not befitting her birth. The king by consent of 
her ladyship, her husband, Lord Dingwall, and 
of the eleventh Earl of Ormonde, agreed to arbi- 
trate between them. His majesty, in awarding 
lands and hereditaments to the lady of a certain 
yearly value, says that this should be done by 
the said “‘ newe Earle of Ormond as if he had been 
the natural! sonne and heir male of the body” of 
the Lady Elizabeth’s father. Here his majesty 
shows as clearly as possible the meaning attached 
by him to the word natural. When his Scotish 
early education by the accomplished Buchanan, 
the most classical of modern writers in Latin, is 
taken into consideration, and the admission even 
of those who look with contempt on his ability as 
& sovereign that his scholarship was indisputable, 
his majesty’s use of the word in this sense may be 
accepted as the proper and legitimate interpreta- 
tion. 

Lord Eldon and the Law Lords, in the great 
Roxburghe cause, had previously held that carnalis 
did not indicate illegitimacy; but, until the recent 
opinion in the Borthwick case, the legal meaning 
of naturalis had never been disposed of judicially. 

It does not appear to be known in the South 
that about the very period which gave rise to 
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this controversy about the meaning of an adjec- 
tive—which has by contemporary authority been 
declared again and again to mean the lawful issue 
of a man’s body—that the king had the power of 
legitimating, to the effect of enabling the succes- 
sion to pass, as if the party had been born in law- 
ful wedlock. This was done by a royal charter 
or precept. Thus the Gowrie family originally 
got the barony of Ruthven and estates by virtue 
of such a deed, which, on the face_of it, bore that 
the grantees were bastards. President Balfour, 
next century, in his Institute, lays down the royal 
prerogative as indisputable. 

In England, lawyers are apt to confound royal 
charters or precepts with letters of legitimation, 
the object of which was to give bastards a power 
to test. They are quite distinct writs. J. M. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


On reading the critique in The Times on Mr. 
Forster’s Life of this author, I at once recollected 
that I had among my correspondence as secre- 
tary of the Jenner monument committee two very 
characteristic letters of Landor, of which, as they 
may be interesting to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I 
subjoin copie g, 

I may premise that I had forwarded to him 
the usual printed circular, asking permission to 
add his name to the list of the committee. To 
this I received the following answer, dated “ Bath, 


Sept. 27,” which I find I have endorsed 1850: — 





“ Sir, 

“IT hasten to acknowledge the honour you do me 
in thinking me worthy of a place in the committee 
on the raising of a statue to Jenner. Only once in my 
life have I attended any public meeting. It was fifty 
years ago, on Pitt's inquisitorial income tax. This 
wretch, the greatest mischief our country ever endured, 
has a statue raised to him. Jenner, none! Canning and 
a crowd of such adventurers have theirs also. Even 
George II1., the dismemberer of America, and two or 
three of his scoundrel sons, enjoy similar honours. 

“ Now, consider whether there can be any true and 
real one, in standing on the sawne ground with such 
people. Cromwell our great Protector, and Milton our 
greater, are excluded from our Houses of Parliament, and 
even from our streets. What wise and honest man would 
not blush at holding a place which they are forbidden to 
occupy? If Jenner has a statue in bronze, it ought to 
be in an hospital, it ought to be where men possess @ 
right and lie under an obligation to be grateful.” 

On the receipt of this letter, I took no steps in 
regard to Mr. Landor, for the reasons which are 
stated in the letter I am about to quote, until I 
received a communication from him inquiring 
why he had not heard from me. To which I 
replied _— 

“ At the time I received your letter of the 27th Sept., 
I felt considerable difficulty as to whether I should con- 
sider it an authority to enrol your name as a member of 
the committee; but, having submitted it to the other 
members, I fuund that in their opinion, as you had not 
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expressly stated your wish to accept, I would not be 
justified in taking this step.” 

Adding, of course, that we were gratified to find 
that we had been mistaken. 

The response received was not in MS., but in 
the shape of a proof slip from the printing office 
of a Bath newspaper : — 

“A Monument To Jenxer. (To the Secretary of 
the Committee for the Jenner Monument.) — Sir, The 
note you address to me this morning is very honourable 
to your feelings, and very satisfactory to mine. You know 
I am no friend to monuments; but if ever monument 
was due to mortal man, it is due to Jenner. The deli- 
cacy of the French Emperor, at once magnificent and 
frugal, withheld him from subscribing to a larger sum 
than has been given by our own Prince Albert. Each of 
these illustrious personages may feel grateful (if princes 
ever do) of death warded off from those who are the 
dearest to them, and at a period when no other than the 
tenderest affections can be excited. Louis Napoleon 
has little to spare from the decoration of his capital and 
the defence of Europe: and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert can hardly be expected to exceed the donation of 
twenty-five pounds out of his scanty pocket-money of 
only fifty or sixty thousand a-year. Perhaps the people of 
England might be well pleased if the memory of their 
greatest benefactor, and of the world’s, had been honoured 
at the value of one diamond, the smallest of those which 
it is reported have been lately presented to Royal hands 
in this country.” 

GrorceE VERE IrvING. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS, No. VII. 
The epitaph of poor William Grey, whose wife's 
temper shortened his life ; 
answer showing him that his death was the best 
thing that could happen to him. 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 
Lansdowne MS. 98. [ lf. 206. ] 


Aw Eprrapue mape By Witiram Grey, LYENG ON 
HIS DEATHE BED, AND BY HIM APPOINTED TO BR 
SET ON HIS TOMBE. 


Lo, here Lyeth Grey, vnder the grounde, 
Among the gredy woormes, 
which in his life-tyme never founde 
but strife and sturdy stormes, 
And namely thrugh a wicked wife, 
as to the world appeares, 
She was the shortener of his life 
By many daies and yeres, 
he might haue lived long, god wot, 
his yeres they were but yong: 
of wicked wifes this is the lot, 
to kill with spitefull tong ; 
Whose memory shall still remaine 
In writeng here with me, 
That men might know whom she hathe slayne, 
And say “ the same is she.” 
An ANSWER. 
If that thy wicked wife had sponne the thred, 
and were the wever of thy wo, 
Than art thow doble happy to be ded, 
as happely dispatched so. 
If rage did cause thé causeles to complaine, 
and madde moode mover of thy mone, 


together with an | 


sain 
If frensy forsed on thy testy brayne, 

Than bleste* is she now to live alone, 

So, whether were the grounde of others griefe, 
Because so doubtfull was the dome, 

Now deathe hathe brought your paine a right relief, 
And blessed be ye bothe become : 

She, that she lives no lenger bounde to bere 

The rule of suche a froward hed; 

Thow, that thow livest no lenger, fane to feare 
the restles rampe that thow hadst wed. 

Be thow as glad, therefore, that thow art gon, 

As she is glad she dothe abide ; 

ffor so ye be a-sonder, all is oo’ ; 

A badder matche in no case can betide, 


“ A Hanpy-Book About Booxs”’: Appear ror 
Assistance.—A little work with the foregoing 
title, of which an abridged prospectus appears in 
the advertising columns of this day’s number of 
“N.&Q.,” is so far advanced that already, a por- 
tion of it being in the printer’s hands, I feel 
myself justified in raising what I may call a 
| literary haro, or cry for help, to “ bookworms, 
bookbuyers, and booksellers,” to aid me in ren- 
dering it as perfect as possible — the sixth and 
seventh divisions of the work, namely, the list of 
places where printing is carried on in Great Bri- 
tain, and the names and addresses of the dealers 
in old books. Part vr., founded on the informa- 
| tion given in Dr. Cotton’s useful Typographical 

Gazetteer (editions of 1831 and 1866), with such ad- 
| ditions and corrections as I have been able to make, 
is I am sure capable of being further extended; 
and as to Part vi1., the only replies I received to 
advertisements asking old-book dealers for the 
required information, were six eatalogues from 
| London and five from provincial booksellers. As 
I have neither money to waste nor time to spare 
for this kind of “pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties,” I would most respectfu'ly ask those 
who approve of the plan of the Handy-book to 
furnish me from their several localities the in- 
formation required, and would esteem it a further 
favour if communicated as soon as possible. 

A copy of the prospectus, with a specimen of 
each part, is printed, and will be forwarded to 
those who desire to see it on addressing 

Joun Power. 





| 


> 


3, College Terrace, Cambridge Road, 
Hammersmith, W. 


Dunmow Fritcu.—The revival of the ancient 
ceremony of the presentation of the Dunmow 
Flitch having been consummated on August 16, 
after an interval of twelve years, the last having 
taken place in 1857, it may perhaps be desirable 
that some account of it should be registered in 
“N, & Q.” for the benefit of those in future years 
who may take an interest in a revival of old cus- 
toms. 


* For “ blessed.” 
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According to The Standard, the following were 
the claimants, but strange to say only two of them 
attended to prove their title to the “flitch,” and 
as no other claimants appeared, those in authority 
decided that Mr. and Me. Casson and Mr. Leader 
and his wife should receive the reward to which 
they were entitled : — 

“Mr. J. Watkinson, 27, Dorset Gardens, Brighton ; 





Mr. J. J. Clegg, Cadiz Light Wine Association, King’s | 


Head Yard, Tooley Street, Borough; Mr. E. Wood, 41, 
Onslow Square, Brompton; Mr. W. Casson, 3, Cornwall 
Road, Victoria Park; Mr. Mansfield, 7, Lower Ter- 
race, Mildmay Park, Stoke Newington; Mr. G. J. Horn, 
13, Warwick Buildings, Worthing; Mr. W. Wressell, 
141, Leighton Read, Kentish Town; Mr. J. Francis, New 
Theatre, Greenwich; Mr. H. Barton, 28, Clarence Street, 
Waterloo Town; Mr. Weston, 27, Brixton Place, Brixton 
Road; Mr. F. Mitchell, 1, Cottage Place, Maidstone 
Hill, Blackheath Road; Mr. H. Harmsworth, 24, King 
David Lane, Shadwell; Mr. G, R. Mann, 35, George 
Street, Richmond ; Mr. Leader, Rydon Crescent, Clerken- 
well; Mr. J. R. Peters, Post Office, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight; Mr. W. Hinds, 3, Bromsgrove Terrace, Sheffield ; 
Mr. G. H. Doughty, Wellington, Salop; and Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Whimper, Leigh Hall, Essex, and 83, Kennington 
Road, Lambeth.” 

It may as well be stated that Mr. E. T. Smith, 
of Cremorne, was (asin 1857) the prime mover in 
the affair, and that the vicar strongly protested 
against the renewal of the custom. 

Epwarp C. DAvres. 

Cavendish Club, 


Juxivs AnD Francis.—In Mr. Hayward’s well- 
known article, “More about Junius” (Fraser's 
Magazine, Dec. 1867, p. 811), he quotes Lord 
Macaulay’s remark on Junius’s hostility to the 
Luttrells, that “‘ Francis was born and passed the 
first ten years of his life within a walk of Lut- 
trelstoun,’ and replies: “ He was born in Dublin, 
and quitted Ireland for ever in his fifth or sixth 
year. 
Francis, it appears that he was born in 1740; and 
that when in 1746 his father left Dublin, he 
(p. 4) — 

“left his young son in care of his Dublin relations to 
receive the first rudiments of education in a free 
school, of which Mr. Roe was then head. How long 
Philip continued under the tuition of Mr. Roe is not 
known,”— 

but not later than 1751-2. CYRIL. 

Mr. J. B. Henxin.—The following is taken 
from Engineering of July 30, 1869, p. 67: — 

It is a fact well worthy of record that the artist who 
painted the really able frescoes which adorned the in- 
terior of the shafts leading to the [Thames] tunnel, Mr. 


| 


But from Mr. Parkes’s recent Life of | 


J. B. Henkin, has been the engine tenter here [Thames | 


tunnel] for twenty years. It is a matter for deep regret 
that one who studied many years under Prescott Knight, 
with much ability and more promise, should have failed 
to fulfil the expectations of his earlier life. It was he 
who produced many of the most wonderful lithographs 
of David Roberts's * Holy Land,’ who painted from de- 
scription all the well-remembered pictures with which 








Catlin illustrated his lectures advocating Texan emigra- 
tion. Yet he has drifted from artist to engine-driver and 
drawing-master; and has, during the last twenty years, 
accumulated a large collection of pictures, painted for his 
own gratification, but shown to few.” 

To this I may add, that Mr. Henkin was the 
artist of the portraits in the bracelets worn by 
the bridesmaids at the marriage of Queen Victoria. 

R. B. P. 


Women In Enoianp. — Perhaps the following 
extract may be interesting at atime when women’s 
rights are engaging so much attention, as show- 
ing what was thought of women’s condition in 
England two centuries and a half ago, when 
women laboured under far greater disadvantages 
than at present. If Miss Becker and her disciples 
would credit the statement of honest Master Bald- 
wyn, that England is the paradise of women, 
&e., they might possibly draw the moral, to rest 
and be thankful : — 

“Q. In what country is it that women have the greatest 
prerogatives ? 

“A. In England, where they are not kept so severely 
submiss (sic) as the French, not so jealously guarded as 
the Italians, as being, as of a finer mould, so of a better 
temper than to yield to an inordinate servility, or incon 
tinency, which makes them endued with so many privi- 
leges amongst us, that England is termed by foreigners 
the Paradise of Women, as it is by some accounted thi 
Hell of Horses, and Purgatory of Servants. And it 
is a common by-word among the Italians, that if there 
were a bridge built over the narrow seas, all the women 
in Europe would run into England; they having her 
the upper-hand in the streets, the uppermost place at th« 
table, the thirds of their husbands’ estates, and their 
equal shares in all lands, yea, even such as are holden in 
knight’s service ; privileges wherewith women of other 
countries are not acquainted.”"—The New Help to Dis 
course, 1619. Lond. p. 51. 

Hamitt J, AucrwIt. 

Brooks Bar. 

MItonraNna. — I have in my possession a book 
entitled Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany Poems. 
published in the reign of the “ godlike Anna” 
(as she is therein called), and containing fustian 
odes and coarse satires of hers and the three pre- 
ceding reigns. Among thesé compositions I find 
included some — 

“ Extempore Lines upon a Faggot, by Mr. Milton,” 
beginning — 

“ Have you not in a chimney seen 
A faggot which is moist and green ? 
How coyly it receives the heat, &c.” 
The remaining five lines being so coarse as to 
afford presumptive evidence against the attributed 
authorship. 

The same volume contains some lines relating 
to Milton, which I annex as a specimen of these 
“ Miscellanies ” :— 

“On the reprinting Mr. Milton's Prose Works, with his 

Poems, written in his Paradise Lost, by Mr. Yalden. 

“ These sacred lines with wonder we peruse, 

And praise the flights of a seraphic muse 
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Till thy seditious prose provokes our rage, 
And soils the beauties of thy brightest page: 
Thus here we see transporting scenes arise— 
Heav'n’s radiant host, and opening paradise ; 
Then trembling view the dread abyss beneath, 
Hell's horrid mansions, and the realms of death 
Whilst here thy bold majestick numbers rise, 
And range th’ embattled legions of the skies, 
With armies fill the azure plains of light, 

And paint the lively terrors of the fight. 

We own the poet worthy to rehearse 

Heav'n's lasting triumphs in immortal verse 
But when thy impious mercenary pen 

Insults the best of princes, best of men, 

Our admiration turns to just disdain, 

And we revoke the fond applause again. 

Like the fall'n angels in their happy state, 
Thou shar'dst their nature, insvlence, and fate 
To harps divine immortal hymns they sung 
As sweet thy voice, as sweet thy lyre was strung, 
As they did rebels to th’ Almighty grow, 

So thou prophan’st his image here below. 


Apostate Bard! may not thy guilty ghost ? 
Discover to its own eternal cost, ; 
‘hat as they heav’n, thou paradise hast lost.” j 


Such being the sentiments of the university 
poets of the later Stuarts, it suggests itself whe- 
ther the first-mentioned ribald lines may not have 
been wilfully misattributed to Milton. 

‘ 5. We Ee 

Beckenham. 


Provers. — When speaking of a c ywardly but 
cantankerous person, we often say that “ his bark 
is worse than his bite.” This is not an original 
yroverb, but like the one I quoted in a recent num- 
- of “N. & Q.” is borrowed from Quintus 
Curtius, De Rebus Gest. Alerand. Magn. lib.vii. 14— 
“ Canis timidus vehementiis latrat quim mordet.” 

This work of Quintus Curtius, though unfortu- 
nately not perfect, is, from the purity and elegance 
of its diction and the many noble sentiments with 
which it abounds, worthy of being better known 
than it is, and would form both a useful and 
interesting class-book in our public schools. It 
would be difficult to cull from any writer of anti- 
quity a finer piece, either for style or loftiness of 
sentiment, than that which is put into the mouth 
of the Scythian ambassadors (lib. vii. 33), and 
with which, in its English dress, I remember to 
have been wonderfully charmed as a boy. 

Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Queries, 


Ancrent Borovens, erc.—1. I am anxious to 
ascertain whether or no Neweastle-under-Lyme 
should not rather be a congener of Ashton-under- 
Line. The “forest” and the “ river” accounting 
for “‘ Lyme” in the first of these names appear to 
be insufficient, or at any rate unsubstantiated, 
explanations; and Lyme, Line, and Lyne are to 


be found in various publications, although Parliy. 
ment supports “ Lyme. ” 

2. There is aruin near the “higher land” of 
Newcastle which is not noticed in any account of 
this borough which I have met with. Is it the 
veritable castle whence the name itself ig de. 
rived ? 

3. By which Earl of Chester was the earliest 
castle built here, and what family is represented 
by the third escutcheon hung out on the battle 
ments, as figured on the ancient seal of the 
borough ? The first coat is “ Chester,” the second 
England or Lancaster (?), but the third a lion, ,, 
within a border .. . bezantée, I do not know, and 
the tinctures being varied according to the faney 
of shopkeepers who use the arms as a sign, there 


| is a difficulty in describing them. For example, 


in the sign of “The Borough Arms” hotel the 
arms of Chester are queerly altered into three 
hands !—(perhaps to signify conviviality, although 
the wheatsheaves would have done so equally well), 
Then the lion has varied his tincture in the 
second escutcheon; and in the third, equally con- 
fusing alterations have been made. 

But the arms on the seal are not, strictly 
speaking, borough arms. The borough has a seal 
bearing arms as accessories, but not pertaining 
exclusively to the borough. I do not mean to 
deny the right to “arms,” but rather to raise a 
question. 

4. In some ancient boroughs and cities the 
burgesses have peculiar rights, and certain ancient 
benefactions still continue to be appropriated to 
their benefit. In Newcastle and its environs are 
extensive lands bequeathed in perpetuity to the 
burgesses. Who gave those lands? What was 
the original extent of the benefaction, and how 
much of it has been encroached on ? 

Would it not be better if ancient benefactions 
were dealt with by Government commissioners, 
and in such a way that no trustee should have 
any local interest in the matter? Sp. 


Jratovs as A Courier or Harrpressers. —I 
have lately heard several times in the South of 
England the phrase “ As jealous as a couple of 
hairdressers.” Can any of your correspondents 
tell me the origin of this saying, and whether 
it is general throughout the country? “ Jaloux 
comme un coiffeur” is, I am informed, a common 
proverb in the North of France, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne. H. W. Savie. 


Apprentices Wurprep.—Can you inform me, 
or guide me, to any book, which would inform me 
as to the exact discipline inflicted on apprentices— 
London apprentices especially—in old days? 

Both law and custom, I suppose, sanctioned their 
masters in correcting them personally. How far 
was this commonly carried? I mean, were mas- 
ters obliged to be content with “warming ” them 
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with strap or stick, or was it habitual to take a 
bond fide rod, and proceed in schoolmaster fashion P 

There must have been many a master of old 
ime anxious to carry his power to the uttermost ; 
ind “ birching” is surely the extreme manifesta- 
jon of paternal authority. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that there were young fellows of 
twenty k 1 than by 
fear of the shameful exposure involved. Am T 
sorrect? And when apprentices were whipped at 


{ 
Bridewell, in what manner was it done 


~ 


pt in awe less by dread of pair 


James K. 


Copnam Famriy.—Is there any good pedigree 
of either Cobham of Devon or Cobham of Ster- 
borough ? I am acquainted with the 
families of this name in the Collectane 
graphic a et Gene alogy a. 
~ Was Sir John Cobham, son of M ry, Countess 
of Norfolk. of either of these families? So far as 
I can judge, he was not a Cobham of Kent. He 


notes on 


Top i- 





was born in 1324-5, and died after 1367. Whom 
did he marry, when did he die, and did he leave 
issue ? IIERMENTRUDE. 
Eptscopan Arms.—Wanted, to complete Bed- 
ford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, the arms of the fol- 


lowing bishops: — James Colquhoun Campbell, 
Bangor: Harold Browne, Ely James Atlay, 
Hereford; George A. Selwyn, Lichfield: W. Ma- 







gee, Peterborough; Joseph C. Wigram, Roches- 
ter; Thomas L. Claughton, Rochester; George 
Moberley, Salisbury; Henry Philpott, Worces- 
er; Wm. Thompson, York; Wm. Jacobson, 


J. WoopwWARD. 


Uhester. 
Famtty Hrstory.—Information about the fami- 
lies of Bowtell, Owen, Swan, Johnson, and Sal- 
mon, allof Essex; and any particulars about the 
Yorkshire family of Wise, a branch of which was 
connected with Burton Leonard near Ripon, 
would be gratefully received by 
R. D. Dawson-Dvrrretp, LL.D. 





Liverpool. 





Lomparp CaprtaL.— What city was the capital 
of the Lombard (or Langobard) dominions before 
the capture of Pavia and Ravenna by Alboin ? 

N. K. 

“Tar New Trick to CHeat tHe Devin.”— 
Who was the author ? G.F. D. 


Tue Privcess Rosamunp.—In what manner 


was the Gesside princess Rosamund carried off 


by Alboin ? N. K. 
Saint Baprrevet.— Where, and by whon, is 
hi A. Mels (pseud. for 
Erlebtes und Erdachtes, 2 vols., 
1869 (i. 262), writes: “ Perhaps Saint Badinguet 
-. +. replied the other laughing” ; and in a note 
he adds: — 


“ Badinguet is the nickname which the French gave 


this sobriquet first used ? 
Dr Cohn). in his 
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to Louis Napoleon, when President of the French Re- 
public.” 
HERMANN KIND?. 

Germany. 

SHAKSPEARE. — Will any of your numerous 
readers tell me of the present whereabouts of the 
illustrated Shakspeare collected by Thomas Wil- 
son, and whereof a cataloruc was | rinted in 1820 
by Wm. Johnstone White Il. R. Forrest. 

“Manchester. 

J. Newron Younc.—Can any one inform me 
of the whereabouts of Mr. J. Newton Young? 
He is the author of some verses I wish to make 
use of, which I copied from the Derby Mercury of 
April 16, 1862. R. SHARPER. 

4, Cumberland Terrace, $ uthampton. 


Queries With Answers. 


Sir Joun Beaumont, AvutHor or “ Boswortu 
Frecp,” ere. (1629).— Does any reader of 
“N. & Q.” know where a copy of the above 
volume is to be found containing pages 181-182? 
They prove to be wanting in every copy I have 
seen, and I have collated a considerable number ; 
but it appears that in 1862 Messrs. Willis & 
Sotheran, Strand, advertised a perfect copy of the 
volume. Iam sorry that these respectable book- 
sellers have no record of the book, nor of the 
purchaser. I am exceedingly desirous to secure 
the two minor poems believed to have filled the 
two missing pages, viz. “ Of the Death of the 
most noble the Lord Marquesse Hamilton,” and 
“Vpon a Funeralle,” as described in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
Handbook, sub nomine. Further : from Hawkins’ 
verses, and from Sir John Beaumont’s own touch- 
ing allusions, it seems very clear that his “ Crown 
of Thornes” must have been published, and in- 
scribed probably to the Earl of Pembroke. Is 
no copy known? As Sir John Beaumont is to 
form another of my Fuller Worthies’ Library, any 
information relative to these points will deeply 
oblige (Rev.) A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

P.S.—I shall be obliged by any family details 
of the house of Beaumont of Grace-dieu; when 
and to whom the property passed, and who re- 
presents the family now. 

[The missing leaf is inserted in the Hon. Thomas 
Grenville’s copy in the British Museum; but it is evi- 
dently a fac-simile, and very well executed. } 

Garrison CHapet, Portsmoura. — Walking 
through the cemetery of this old building, lately 
renovated (and in which, by-the-bye, a wonderfal 
resurrection of old tombstones appears to have 
taken place, as with difliculty I could see one 
with a later date than 1810), I observed a white 


| marble slab similar in shape to an ordinary “¢ Grab- 


stein,” and lying amidst the resting-places of old 








1g8 












warriors, naval and military, with the following 
inscription: “Carolus II. An. Reg. XXXIII. A.D. 
1682.” Can any of your readers inform me if this 
is the tombstone of the “ Merry Monarch” placed 


there in anticipation, close to the scene of his | 


marriage with Catharine of Braganza? W. F 

[This appears to be the tablet which formerly stood 
on the south side of the block-house, Portsmouth, and 
placed between two stone balls near the steps. Vide 
Warner's Hampshire, i. 180, and Allen’s Portsmouth, 
p- 198.—Charles II. died on Feb. 6, 1685.] 


MIRACLE at Cana.—Can you inform me of the 
name of the writer of the following line, descrip- 
tive of the miracle at Cana, and supply me with 
the remainder of the poem, if any there be, and 
likewise of the translation ? — 

“ Lympha Deum vidit, vidit et erubuit, 
translated thus — 
“The water saw its God, and blushed.” 
Hic ET UBIQUE. 
9, Lancaster Gate, W. 


[The celebrated epigram on the miracle at the marriage | 


in Cana is by Richard Crashaw: see his Complete Works, 
edited by W. B. Turnbull, London, 1858, p. 299 : — 
“ JOAN. II. 
Aque in vinum verse. 
Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura lymphis ? 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas? 
Numen (convive) preesens agnoscite Numen 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.” 
The last line is sometimes written — 
“ Vidit et erubuit, Nvmpha pudica Deum.” 
Dryden has had the credit of having composed a similar 
line when a schoolboy at Westminster :— 
“ The conscious water saw its God and blush'd.” 
If so, he was probably indebted to Crashaw for the 
thought. See “N. & Q.” 1* S, vi. 358; viii. 242.) 


Mark Nose. — “An History of the beantiful | 
Elizabeth Blount, Mistress to King Henry VIIL.,” | 
by the Rev. Mark Noble, F.A.S. of L. and E., | 


written in the year 1803. I purchased a short 
time since a little MS. having the above title. 
Can any of your readers inform me if it has been 
hitherto published? I find no mention of it 
among Mr. Noble’s works in Lowndes’s PBih/io- 
grapher's Manual. G. W. M. 

[{n the catalogue of the library of the Rev. Mark 
Noble, sold by Mr. Evans on Dec, 21, 1827, and two fol- 
lowing days, this manuscript (lot 162) is entitled “ An 
flistory of the beautiful Elizabeth Blount, Mistress of 
Henry VIII. and of her Children, especially Henry Fitz- 
roy, Duke of Richmond, by the Rev. Mark Noble, dated 
1803.” It was sold to Mr. G. Hodges for 1/. 3s. It does 
not appear to have been printed. ] 


Davip Garricx.—What proof is there of the 
assertion that David Garrick was sprung from a 
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| French Protestant family named Garric or Gar- 
rique ? A. O. V. P, 

[The proof that our Roscius was descended from De la 
Garrique, a noble family of Bordeaux, is the pedigree in 
the Heard Collection, College of Arms, and printed by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his Life of David Garrick, 1868, 
i. 1. David's grandfather, the founder of the family so 
far as England was concerned, was originally David 
| Garric, a Huguenot of Bordeaux, forced to fly from 
France in 1685 to escape the storm then sweeping over 
the reformed church. He died in October, 1694. It was 
not until a year and a half after his flight that he re- 
ceived his little son Peter, the future lieutenant of dra- 
goons, and our David's father. } 


Lorp Bacon anp SHaxksPpEaRE. — Did Lord 
Bacon ever quote any passage from Shakspeare ? 
V. H.C. 

Our correspondent’s query has been incidentally 
answered in our 1* S, viii. 438; x. 106; 34 §, iii. 125.) 


Replies. 
THE PYTHAGOREAN LETTER. 
(4" 8. iv. 75.) 

| Servius uses the Pythagorean conceit referred 

to by Mr. Tew in elucidation of the mystic mean- 

ing of the golden branch, by whose aid neas 
| traversed in safety the gloomy realm of Pluto, 

and, his purpose accomplished, was enabled — 

“ Revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras,” 
The branch, according to this commentator, is but 
a lively image or setting forth of this Pythagorean 
Y, itself but a symbol of the Two Paths. Ile 
thus supplies an inner meaning or spiritual sense 
to the well-known passage which he is illustrat- 

| ing, and gives us to see clearly that to the broad 
way, whose end is destruction, the wide gate 
stands open night and day; while that to toil 
along the steep and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life, “ Hoe opus, hic labor est.” The whole 
note of Servius (Virg. Burmanni, iii. 27) is too 
long for transcription, but the portion immediately 
in point is as fo!lows: — 

“De reditu autem anime hoc est: Novimus Pytha- 
gorum Samium vitam humanam divisisse in modum Y 
litere ; scilicet quod prima wxtas incerta sit, quippe que 
adhuc se nec vitiis nec virtutibus dedit: bivium autem 
Y litere a juventute incipere ; quo tempore homines aut 
vitia, id est partem sinistram, aut virtutes, id est dex- 
tram partem sequuntur; unde ait Persius V. Sat. 39. 
Traducit trepidas ramosa in compita mentes. Ergo per 
ramum virtutes dicit esse sectandas, qui est Y liter imi 
tatio. Quem ideo in sylvis dicit latere : quia revera in 
hujus vite confusione, majori parte vitiorum, virtutls 
integritas latet.” 

An excellent moral lesson drawn by the old 
grammarian! His concluding sentence is worthy 
of note in these days of ours : — 
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« Alii dicunt ideo ramo aureo Inferos peti, quod divitiis | 
facile mortales intereunt.” 

It will please your correspondent to know | 
that the Rev. A. J. Macleane seems to be, with 
him, of opinion that our Lord in his parable did 
intend a reference to this Pythagorean notion. | 
In his note on the passage of Persius quoted by 
Mr. Tew (Sat. iii. 56, 57), Macleane says : — 

“ The two paths to virtue and vice, as well as the early 
course of childhood inclining to neither, Pythagoras is | 
said to have represented by the letter T. It is probable 
the story is of very late origin, and derived from the 
Latin Y, which suits it better than the Greek : the right 
hand representing the narrow path of virtue, and the 
other the broad road of vice, as our Saviour represents 
them.” 

As to the belief of the Jews in metempsychosis, 
Alford says (under John ix. 2): — 

“ Beza and Grotius refer the question” (of the man’s 
sin as the cause of his blindness from birth) “to the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis: that he may have sinned in a 
former state of existence : this, however, is disproved by | 
Lightfoot and Lampe. The Pharisees believed that the 
good souls only passed into other bodies, which would 
exclude this case (see Jos. Ant. xviii. 1,3, and B. J. ii. 
8,14.) Lightfoot, Liicke, and Meyer refer it to the pos- 
sibility of sin in the womb ; Tholuck to predestinated sin 
punished by anticipation ; De Wette to the general doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of souls, which prevailed both 
among the Rabbis and Alexandrians.” 








I have some other references noted for these 
subjects, but having access at present, like others 
of your correspondents, to only a select few of my 
books, I must content myself with the foregoing. | 
When I return home I will look them up, and, if 
apposite, send them. R. B.S 

Glasgow. 


In the passage of Persius (iii. 56, 57) cited by 
Mr. Tew, the letter referred to, as having been 
used by the Pythagoreans in order to symbolise 
the two paths of virtue and vice, is the older 
form of the Greek upsilon, in which the branch 
on the right hand was upright, while that on the 
left hand was oblique: the distinction is not, as 
Mr. Tew thinks, that of a “thin” stroke on the 
one hand, and a “thick” stroke on the other. 

The epigram, of which he gives (as though the 
whole) the first two lines only, is in the Antho- 
logia Latina, and runs thus: — 


“ Littera Pythagorex discrimine secta bicorni, 
Humane vite speciem preferre videtur. 
Nam via virtutis dextrum petit ardua callem, 
Difficilemque aditum primum spectantibus offert, 

Sed requiem prebet fessis in vertice summo. 
Molle ostentat iter via lata ; sed ultima meta 
Prexcipitat captos, volvitque per aspera saxa.” 


Here the words “ dextrum petit ardua callem ” 
may be compared with Persius’s “surgentem 
dextro . . limite callem.” At the same time we 
here find, indeed, a “ broad way” (via lata), as in 
Matthew vii. 13. ; 


There is a parallel passage in Persius (v. 34s 


| 35):— 


“ Quumque iter ambiguum est, et vite nescius error, 
Diducit trepidas ramosa in compita mentes.” 
To this one may aptly append the following in 
Ausonius De litteris monosyllabis Grecis ac La- 


| tints: — 


“ Pythagore bivium ramis pateo [or patet] ambi- 
guis Y.” Idyll, xii. v. 9. 
See also Servius (on Virg. -/n. vi. 136), and 
Lactantius (Divin. Institut. vi. 3). 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 


For a very full account of the elaborate Rab- 
binical doctrines of metempsychosis, see De Quin- 
cey’s essay, “ Traditions of the Rabbins.” ( Works, 
author's ed. vol. xiii.) Joun Apps, M.A. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF GOETHE'S * FAUST,” 
Part I. 
(4 S., iii, 452, 540; iv. 79.) 

To a courteous reader at the British Museum 
I am indebted for further notes and names of 
English versions and translators of the first part 
of Goethe's Faust. Besides those mentioned by 
obliging correspondents and myself (vide anié, iil. 
452, 540; iv. 79), he has kindly sent me the fol- 
lowing :—S. Naylor's Passages from Faust, 1839 ; 
Sir J. G. Lefevre, 1841; Captain Knox, 1847; 
A German Lady (? Hamburg, 1852); Edgar A. 
Bowring, son of that most eminent translator and 
linguist, Sir John Bowring, London, 1853; Falck 
Lebahn, London, 1853; G. L. Filmore’s Faust 
into English Verse, Universal Library, 1853; G. 
G. Zertli, London, 1859; J. Galsan, Dublin, 1860; 
G. (or J.?) W. Grant, 1867; A. Swanwick, 
Bohn’s Library, n. d. 

Mr. John Hills, whose version has been men- 
tioned by a courteous communication from Guern- 
sey (vide ante, iv. 79), was, as I learn from the 
second volume of the German translation of 
Baroness Bunsen's biography of her celebrated 
husband ( Christian Carl Josias Fretherr von Bunsen, 
Leipzig, 1869, vol. ii. This excellent German 
translation, which reads like an original work, is 
by Professor Friedrich Nippold of Heidelberg), 
an intimate friend of Bunsen. Baroness Bunsen— 


| this most excellent, noble, and worthy consort of 


a great man—somewhere speaks of the “ noble ” 
Hills; and the Faust translation (London, 1840) 
seems to have been the theme of several letters 
(amongst many which passed) between the two 
friends. In one of them, dated from Llanover, 
and written by Bunsen, April 9, 1839, the writer 
gives an interesting account of Faust (vide German 
translation, ante ii. 76, 77); and Baroness Bunsen 
adds in a note, that this letter has reference to 
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another written in March of the same year, but 
not printed. In this letter of March, Bunsen had 
recommended Mr. Hills to accompany his transla- 


tion by an essay on tragedy, as t public has to 
be acquainted with what a tragedy really is, and 
why Faust must be considered the tragedy of 
tragedies, or, as an English lady m ned to 


Baroness Bunsen, the tragedy of the soul in the 





nineteenth century. ( Vide ante, ii. 76, note.) 
Such an introductory would doubtless 
have been of great int t I believe that 
none (?) of the very numerous ¥ s have been 
accompanied by either preface or introduction 
with the exception of Profi r Blackie’s, who 


has printed a sonnet at the b , and of 
which I should be happy to possess a copy; ; and 


Mr. Hayward’s (pro . 1833 


version, | 





8th edit. 1864), who has accompanied ie tran ‘ 
tion by a letter to Dr. Southey. 
There is also an travesty of Goethe's 


Enelis 
by Alfred Crowaqt 
Poe mn, wi ] 
London, 1834. 


Germany. 


Faust. 


Conmu 


Servo- 
rations 
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ILLI 


MINATING. 


(4* S, iv. 133.) 
[ cannot agree with I. M. S. in his suggestion 
nor do I admit his difficulty as to printing with 


the hand the text of a w wrk to be illuminated. I 
should rather maintain that the tex 

to imitate than the illuminations, and I 
from a good deal of experien I have imitated 
the text ld folio Sarum Missal in my 
possessi fifty pages 
that columns, 
well as executed a those pag s illuminations 
similar to those of t old volume. I therefore 
cannot subscribe to the assertion, that “there is 
no doubt that we cannot them (the old 
illuminators) in the be auty and reculari their 
hand-writing,” or, as I should fer to term it, 
hand-printing. It is not for me how far I 
have succeeded; but I found no great difficulty 
and the text so restored has ‘se en pronounced by 
many inspectors to be nearly, if not quite, equi al 
to the writing in the original. No doubt there 
are persons who lack the requis patience and 
a pe but I cannot conceive one pos- 
sessed of sufficient skill to execute 
tions who would not easly, easily, 
accomplish the text, and cert ich pers yn 
ought to condescend to the garbled and 
factory drudgery of illuminating a book 
printed to his hand. 
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an admirer of illuminated MSS., I should like to 

e the beautiful art which adorned them revived 
in a more enduring and interesting form than that 
of gaudily-painted scroll-texts and outline cards, 


As it is, illumination, notwiths tanding the in- 
terest taken in it these late years, is practically a 
dead art. Not only is it < m t ; imp sible to 
rivi il the beauty of m edieval writing, ” het as 


ec pi es of books are not multip! lied now-a-days by 
the time consumed in making such books 
very great, scarcely any one is justified i 
making such a misuse of it. What we want is 
books printed on a thick toned pap ‘r—not card- 
board—prepared to receive ¢ vellum, of 
vould be pre ferable, but the expense of it 
uinst ceyeral use. There 
should be plenty of margin whereon to design 
borders, and blank spaces left for initial letters, 
uch as we find in the early printed books, left 
expressly for illuminator to fill in. These 
should entirely blank, and no outline 
inserted in them, so that the amateur could 
m in with initials of his own designing, or 


writing 
being 


olour : 
course 


1? 


would militate ag 


its 


the 
spaces 
letters 
fill th 


with others copied from ancient MSs. The 
print 1 outline cards now so common are sup- 
posed to represent leaves taken from illuminated 
books, but few of them resemble the pages of a 


medisval manuscrip Upon examin: tie m of an 
illuminated MS. we find that the border or initial 
letter harmonises with, and is subservient to, the 
Modern illumination generally reverses this, 
a gaudy inharmonious design, which n 
customed to the m anuscripts of the Middle 
to look at. A compact black- 
most suitable for religi 
1 letter would lend 
which might 
used in orna- 
nting Italian MSS. of the fifteenth century— 
white branches on a parti-coloured gr yund, a 
Xe. C, F. Toorar 
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in Harleian MS, 2593, 
W akeli ld. 


THE 


(4 8S. 


SUDEREYS. 
12, 101.) 


y in Professor Miinch and our 

Invine must be well de- 
nothing so absurd or singular 
title of Sodor 


so long 


iv. 


The risible facult; 
learned friend Mr. 
veloped. There is 
in an English bishop retaining the 
and Man. The Scottish title of Winton, 
borne by the om ely house of Seton while com- 
moners and plain barons, and subse quently as an 
ldom, is in a similar position, being simply a 
‘Comitatus W intonensis,” or Eng- 
lish ea ldom of Wi: che ster, first held by Saer de 
Quinci in the twelfth century. Among the great 
in Scotland of this latter Norman 
lands of Tranirnentis (now Tra- 
These, by female descent 





ear 
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relic of the 


possessions 
house were the 
nent) in East Lothian. 
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from Roger de Quinci, the last Earl of Win- 
chester, became the property of Alan de la 
Zouche, and on his forfeiture by Robert Rruce 
were granted by the latter to Alexande r Seton. 
To part of these lands the name of Winton was 
given, it is believed, by their earliest posses- 
sors; and thus it is, that though the name of the 
de Quincis has perished, their historic title yet 
survives, coupled with that of Eglinton. 

Mr. Irvine startles us by stating that these 
islands were given “asa dower” to Alexander III. 
of Scotland on his marriage with the daug'ter of 
Magnus IV. of Norway, and (apparently) cites an 
Act of Parliament in support of the fact, though 
possibly th * 4] 
“ subseque 
jut ther 
marriage 
first to Marga 








t, daughter of Henry IIL. of Eng- 





] id, and sec mndly, to J l ta, da icht r of the 
Count of Dreux; by the former of whom he had 
a daughter, who married Eric, King of Norway 
the son of Magnus), and left an only daughter 


ye well-known Maid of Norway. And while it 
is true enough that Magnus ceded to Scotland (in 
1266) all the rights of the Norwegian crown over 
the Avbudac and Man, this was the result of long 






n rotiati I between the crowns, and in consider- 
ation of a specified price, not certainly as the 
dower Norwegian princess. (Hailes’s Annal 


r 
citing Fordun and Torfzeus. ) 


We must also add, that Mr. Irvrne’s next 





statement, that “‘ Man was the only portion of the 
ancient realm of Scotland that was not recovered in 
the Warof Ind pendence,” is rathercor ted by 
the following authority. Robert Bru harter 








dated December 20, 1: i 
Man, with the “Calfes,” to his nephew Thomas 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, to 1 
vice of finding six ships of twenty-six oars each 
with their crews, victualled for six weeks when 
required, and making personal presence in Par- 
liament when duly summoned. That this grant 
(which is extant in Lord Haddineton’s MS. Col- 
lections, Advocates’ Library) took effect, is un- 











doubted, as the grantee ‘is afterwards stvled 
“Dominus Mannie” (Reg. Rob. IL.): and a 


the Bruce was not a personage in the habit of 
bestowing what did not bel ng to him, it may be 


fairly concluded that Ran lolph did obtain pos- 
session of the Island of Man. It is certain that 
his immediate descendants quartered the arms of 
the island, and his grandson and ] ir crene!r al, the 


celebrated George Dunbar, Earl of March, made 
grants of land in it, though by his time it anpears 


to have been recovered by the English, probably 
in the weak reign of David Il. Aneto-Scorvs. 





3. ili. 545, 569, 589: 
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moirs announced by the Author in June 1825; containing 
numerous Strictures on Contemporary Public Characters, 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart., &c. &c. Small 8vo. 
Paris, Sept. 1825. Pp. 92. 
Witrr1amM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


KEAN ON MONT BLANC! 
(4" §S, iv. 31.) 

Being at present in Switzerland, and having 
acquaintances at Chamounix, I have taken the 
trouble to institute an inquiry, and the result is 
that I am convinced the statement in Hawkins’s 
Lifeof Edmund Kean (ii. 57) is an invention, and 
may be placed alongside of the Eton scholarship, 
which, to use the words of U. O. N. (ut supra), 
“is effectually disposed of.” Nothing is known 
of Kean at Chamounix; the oldest guides and 
hotel-keepers never heard his name! A register 
of ascensionists has always been kept at Cha- 
mounix, and it can be at any time inspected. If 
Kean was on Mont Blanc in 1817, the registrar 
has been guilty of gross neglect in omitting to 
record euch an interesting incident. It so happens 
that after the ascent of Herr Rodaz in 1812, no 
ascent occurred till 1818, when the Polish Count 
Matewsky accomplished the feat. I am by no 
means convinced that Kean was ever at Cha- 
mounix. The police registries of strangers (pre- 
viously to the French annexion) have been all 
transferred to Turin, and are not, probably, at 
Florence, and my Chamounix correspondent has 
therefore not been enabled to consult them. How- 
ever, I will give Mr. Hawkins the benefit of a 
doubt, and admit that Kean was, in 1817, a visitor 
to Chamounix. If that were so, he would probably 
visit the Montanvert, and the Mer de Glace, and 
the Jardin, and he may have called his excursion 
an ascent of Mont Blanc! Such an “ascent” 
would, no doubt, be perfectly satisfactory to the 
members of the “Covent Garden Parliament” 
and the frequenters of the “Harp” in Russell 
Court. There have been many thousands of such 
“ascents of Mont Blanc,” but unfortunately no 
registrar has been appointed to record them. It 
is a very general idea that Saussure was the first 
ascensionist, but he was preceded by Monsieur 
Jaques Bulmat and Doctor Paccard of Chamounix, 
who ascended on August 8, 1786, the year pre- 
vious to the ascent of Saussure.* 

Albert Smith evidently knew nothing of Kean’s 
ascent. [lad he been aware of such a “ fact,” 
what a fine bit of “ gag” it would have made 
for his lecture! What Shaksperian quotations we 
should have been favoured with; what delightful 
mimicry and “ imaginary conversations,” rivalling 
even those of his friend Landor! But Albert 

* U.O. N. is quite correct in his dates of 1787 and 
1827. Mr. Auldjo is well known to me, and I have 
written to him, but his answer has not been received. 


indulged in no such rhapsodies, and for a very 
good reason—“ an accident prevented him— the 
tale was not invented!” It was reserved for some 
hoaxing correspondent of Mr. Hawkins. 
By-the-bye, it is asserted at Chamounix that, 
although Albert Smith was long on the summit 
of Mont Blanc, he never made the ascent! The 
story goes that he fainted when about 200 feet 
from the summit, and on his recovery he was 
carried up by two of the guides. Is there any 
foundation for the statement ? I give it as I have 
heard it. STerHEN Jackson. 
Hotel Mansfeld, Lausanne. 


CARNAC: RHES—RAISE. 
(4 S. iv. 99.) 

M. H. R. states that rhes is Welsh signifying 
“battle,” and from this word that Dunmail Raise, 
the name of a place, has its origin; tradition re- 
porting that there a bloody battle was fought in 
which a king called Dunmail was slain. 

Now as Raise occurs very frequently in the 
south-western shires of Scotland as the name of 
places, sometimes singly and sometimes com- 
pounded, it would much gratify many to be as- 
sured whether rhes is, or is not, actually the root. 
The orthography of this name is, however, by 
no means uniform, being found as Ras, Raise, 
Wrays, Ray, and Rae, and assuming probably 
other forms (as Aries, in Galloway, from araidh, 
Gaelic), although these are the more common. 

It may be remarked that the opinion of M. IL. Q. 
is not entertained by every one. Another view 
is to be found in Hutchinson's J/istory of Cumber- 
land (vol. i. p. 251 et infra; also pp. 176 and 180, 
notes ; and vol. ii. p. 430, note), which, as we must 
admit, has long impressed us as equally curious 
and forcible. It is there said, that in Pagan times 
the presiding Druid judge administered justice 
“sub dio, within the circle or ray, which there- 
fore was equivalent to our bar ;” that in Edenhall 
and Lazenby, places in Cumberland, are many 
considerable remains of stones, “ which still go by 
the name of Raises ;’ and that, in regard to Dun- 
mail Rais, the name contains the whole history of 
the motes. ‘ Nothing” (as it is added) “ can be 
more puerile than the notion that it was so called 
merely from a raised heap of stones,” 7. e. a stone 
cairn (p. 253). And it is explained, that a 
general convention of the nation, or of the in- 
habitants of a district, to deliberate on public 
affairs and pass laws, was called a mallum-mote. 
Hence the name Dun-mallum-raise, of which Dun- 
mailrais, as contended, is a corruption; and the 
idea of a king called Dunmail is scouted as only 
existing in the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Still, it seems not perfectly evident whether the 
term raise applied to the row of monoliths, trench, 
or moat (the ray or bar) generally encircling the 
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moot-hill, or, on the other hand, to the hill, 
mount, or knoll itself, almost always conical and 
circular, on which the presiding judge and his 
coadjutors had their seats; the intention, pro- 
bably, being in the construction of a ray that they, 
the court, while thus separated, and acting apart, 
from the assembled inhabitants of the district, so 
as not to meet with improper interruption, should 
yet not decide on any matter of public concern 
except sub dio (the sun), and the eyes also of 
the whole people. There is no better attested fact 
than that most of these moot-hills in the south- 
west of Scotland were surrounded with a moat, 
dry or wet, or with a circle of standing stones, 
or were placed in a marsh, or on the islet of a 
lake not far distant from the land; and these, as 
we must presume, were the rays or bars by which 
courts convened thereon were understood to be 
fenced. (Hibbert on “ Things,” Arch. Scotica, 
vol. iii.) 

Rhea is called the Goddess of Justice, and reus 
is a defendant; religion, arrest, and arratgn are 
words allowed to be all derived from ray. 

ESrrpaRR. 


LA SALETTE. 
iv. 45, 123.) 


For further information as to this notable im- 
posture, I beg to refer C. G. to the following 
pamphlet :— 

“A Pilgrimage to La Salette; or, a Critical Examina- 
tion of all the Facts connected with the alleged Appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin to two Children on the Moun- 
tain of La Salette, on Sept. 19, 1846. By J. Spencer 
Northeote, M.A. &c. Permissu Superiorum.” London: 

imns & Lambert, 8vo, 1852, pp. 71. 


(4 S. iii. 598 ; 


In the letter of the Paris correspondent of Thi 
birmingham Journal ( May, 1864) will be found 
ome curious allusions to the Abbé Déléon, who, 

gether with the Abbé Carlier, was prosecuted 
at Lyons by Malle. de Ja Merliére for libel in the 
allair of “ Notre Dame de la Salette.” The Abbé 
held the opinion that it was this lady who, in 
“yellow silk apron, blu in shoes, and cap of 
-olden stars,”” had appeare d to the two bewildered 
children on the mountain. The cause against the 
Abbé was pleaded by Jules Favre, who lost his 
election at Lyons in consequence, and the unfor- 
tunate Abbé fell from his position. A succeeding 
number of the same local paper (Oct. 29, 1864) 
gives an interesting account of the festival of Our 
Lady of La Salette, as solemnised just previously, 
with unusual pomp, at the great pilgrimage of 
Rockmadour. Maximin, the favoured youth of 
the vision, then a man of thirty, was present ; 
this being his last appearance in the world pre- 
vious to his entering a Carthusian monastery. 
His sister Mélanie, “the subject of higher grace 
and glory than haz ever been youchsafed to any 
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| being here below,” as the bishop stated in his 


allocution, was also in a convent, but as to its 
locality and any further details, his reverence was 
“bound to secresy and discretion.” 

Among a host of narratives of the alleged oc- 
currence, and documents relating thereto, the 
following may be enumerated :— 

“La Vérité sur l’événement de la Salette.” Paris, 
1846, 

“ Nouveaux Documents sur I’événement de Ja Salette.” 
1850. 

“Un nouveau Sanctuaire & Marie, ou Conclusion de 
l’Affaire de la Salette, &c.” 

“ Manuel du pélerin de la Salette, &c.” [All by the 
Abbé Rousselot, Canon and Vicar-General of Grenoble. ] 

“Pélerinage @ la Salette, ou examen critique de l’Ap- 
parition de la Sainte Vierge & deux bergers.” (Par l'Abbe 
Bez.) 1847. 

“Un Pélerinage & la Salette.” (Par l’Abbé Gobert.) 

“ Nouveaux récits de Apparition de la Sainte Vierge 
sur les Montagnes des Alpes.” (Par l'évéque de la 
Rochelle.) 

“ L’Echo de la Sainte Montagne visitée par la Mere de 
Dieu ; ou, un mois de séjour dans la société des petits 
bergers de la Salette.” (Par Mademoiselle Brulais. ) 

“ Lettre de Monseigneur Dupanloup, évéque d’Orleans, 
sur la Salette.” 

“Mandement de Monseigneur ’'évéque de Grenoble, 
portant condamnation d'un livre intitulé ‘ La Salette 
devant le Pape.’” (September 30, 1854.) 

“Instruction Pastorale et Mandement de Monsei- 
gneur l'évéque de Grenoble, portant condamnation d'un 
livre intitulé * Affaire de la Salette, Mémoire au Pape,’” 
&c. (Nov. 4, 1854.) 

“ Manual of the Confraternity of La Salette, comprising 
every information concerning La Salette, with Devotions 
for the Confraternities established in England.” By the 
Rev. John Wyse, Catholic Priest. 12mo, London, 
Richardson, 1855, Pp. 152. 

Lastly, “ His Lordship, the Bishop of Birming- 
ham,” the Rev. W. I. Ullathorne, furnished us 
with the result of his own investigations in a 
pamphlet entitled :— 

“The Holy Mountain of La Salette, by a Pilgrim, of 
1854.” 

Wiritam Barrs. 

Birmingham. 


Batrie or Brecar (4 8. iv. 140.)—Scorvs 
does not appear to understand the nature of thi 
objection to the presence of Edward I. at the sup- 
yosed battle of Biggar, which cannot be obviated 
“ the wild conjecture that he might have been 
there incognito. It is this, that at the date of the 
alleged engagement we have the most indisput- 
able proofs in the record: that he was in the South 
of England. 

In book 6, i. 107, Blind Harry fixes the date of 
the rising of Wallace as — 


“ Twelff hundreth yer thurto wynte and sewyn,” 
which he follows up in book 7, i. 8, by the state- 
ment — 

“In Aperill the King of England come 

In Cummyrland of Pomfrat fro his home.” 
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Now the English records prove that Edward 
in the spring of that year was at Shirebourne on 
March 28, at Forde on April 1, at Exeter on the 
5th, on the 7th at Elstington, and at Plympton 
from the 11th to the 28th, returning to that place 
after a short absence on May 3, and soon after 
sailing for France. 

I suspect I have a much more accurate know- 
ledge of Bigear and its environs than Scorus 
could obtain in a passing visi 
certainly is that Blind Ha 
utterly impossible jumble. 

The battle of Biggar is not, however, the only 
instance where the narrative of Blind Harry is in- 
credible. I would $s to examine care- 
fully and conscienti the minstrel’s most 
popular, and, I may add, most poetical legend of 
‘Marion Bradfute,” whether it deserves 
a moment’s credenc 





it, and my opinion 
’s topography is an 








’ . 
ask SCOTTI 





Bor” (4™ S. ili, 576; 


iv. 25, 41.)—My assertion that “there is not a 
shadow of doubt as to the authenticity and ge- 
nuineness of the ‘ Bl Boy’ bel ging to the 
Marquis of Wes er’ may appear rather un- 
jualitied, especially at a time when there are few 


», which escape the hands 





things, sacred or prof. 








0 criti L ought to have said that in my 
was not the slightest doubt, and I 
t any o V ut with the works of 
yuh, | this picture, will ag 
in tl Fulcher’s statement 
picture wa ght by the first Earl 
* is obvio y n er if it ere in 
3 possess ion in 1808. Such an error, 
is of very | moment. The pictur 
r itself; i nerits have long furnished a 
wr art criti to dilate upon, and 
hinted loubt as to this Bhi 
1 id nuine G insl ) } 
1 at British Institu i 
! ild be many living, both artists and ama- 
teurs, well cq uainted with this artist’s works, 
and with the history this picture, yet at that 
i illa ] ii ed in considering it genuine. J.S. 
ys “it is understood,” and again, that it is “ an 
wed fact” that the Westminster “ Blue Boy ” 
was purchased from a Wardour Street picture 
dealer; this, even if proved to be true, is quite 


affect the character of the 

st degree, as by far the greater 
portion of the best pictures in England have 
hands of dealers. Allan Cun- 


immaterial, and does no 


picture in the k 


passed through the 


ningham and Mrs. Jameson both say that the 
“ Biue Boy ” passed from the possession of Hopp- 
ner to that of Earl Grosvenor. Mrs. Jameson 


gives the size five feet ten inches by four feet, 
same as the picture formerly the property of Mr. 
Hall. G. D. Tomiryson. 


Cambridge. 
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Stone Pittar Crosses (4 S. iv. 97.) — The 
stone pillar set up by Diogo Cam in 14=6 at Cape 
Cross 1s still standing. (Edinburgh Review, July 
1868, art. “ Prince Henry the Navigator,” being 
a review of Major's Life of Prince Henry, &e., at 
p- 225 of vol. exxviii. 

Joun Hoskyns-A BRAHALL. 


LEMAN Service (4 §, jij, 
ymmunication relative to Mr. Fitz- 
Strath: rn, of my sterious origin, recently trans- 
mitted and inserted in “ N. & Q.” there was a mistake 
to the place where the Leman Service pro- 
‘eat t, which it may be as 

[t was a trivial error arising from 

sO many years since the event came 
ing cutting from a Scotish new- 
d at the time to an English 
shows that it oecurred at Musselburgh, a 

i » county of Midlothian : — 


Fitz-STRATHERN : 
601.)—In the « 


momen 


3 





“Tut 
terday, in the 


Leman Case.—The jury was empanelled yes- 
Court Hali, Musselburgh, for the purpose of 
serving ph Leman, Bart., heir male of the body 


of Benjamin Leman, who was the son of Sir William and 


Sir J 08 











Mary Leman, of Northan, in the county of Herts. The 
jury returned a unanimous verdict in favour of the said 
Sir Joseph Let , of North Cadbury, in the county of 
Somerset. ‘I important decision will now set at rest 
the claims of other parties who have been for many years 
endeavouring to establish a right to this immense pro- 
perty and ti [he income derived from the different 
estates is 1 00,000/, a-year, besides property in 
the fun 1 f 1,600,0 of which Sir Joseph 
be nes p er r this d m.” — Edinburgh 
Weekly Ch le, Feb, 12, 1843. , 


The extent of the gullibility of the public was 





g 
never more completely exemplified than by this 
announceme iH Was a notitication that, by a 

rvice before a jury assembled in a small town 
of the county of idlothian, a degal right had 


been given to the alleged representative of a man 
) 


described as of Somerset, not only to real estate 
of immense value, but to movable property ol 


more than a million! 


Nor is the di 


WI 


plorable ignorance in England of 
legal proceedings in Scotland more thoroughly 
exemplified than by this astounding intimation— 
that, by comi to the North, and satisfying a 
dozen ignorant blockheads of a man’s descent, he 
was thereby entitled to recover unclaimed property 


in England. J. M. 


{th y 
i S. 





“ F’YsH-HOLE ” ( iv. 123.) — Mr. Sxear’s 
theory appears to bea rational one. If it has not 
indeed judicial sanction, it has at least the benefit 
of an obiter dictum of a great lawyer and scholar, 
Lord Westbury. His lordship said (in Harwood 
v. Great Northern Railway Company, July 6 1865 
(H. L.), 14 Weekly Reporter, 1) a “ tish, which is 
obviously a vulgar abbreviation of the French 
word aficher, is something annexed externally to 
a joint or severance, either in pieces of wood or 
pieces of iron, The familiar application of the word 














itz- 
ns- 
ake 
ro- 
sag 
‘om 
me 
W- 
‘ish 


1, a 














42 S.1V.5 


is well 


ing a broken mast ; namely, annexing the several 
by the aid of lateral bands applied ex- 


pie ces 


ternally. 


Crieff. 


known to sailors when they speak of fish- 


SB. Ze 


nagcny aL Query: Appey or Fécamp (4 


] 


16.)—For an account of the present stat 


iin ation, I would refer HeRMENTRUDE to th 


French Murray, Adolphe Joanne, Jtinéraire de 
Vormandie. Paris, Hachette, 1866. Aftera bri 
historical account it is - 

“De Tlabbaye de Fécamp il ne subsiste pl qu'un 
petite partie du dortoir, et l’ézlise, un cur 
spécimen de tous les styles d‘archite s 
<viiim’ s, &c. &c.” 

Then, after a detailed and interesting descrip- 


ion of t 

















he church itself, it 


“ Les restes de l'abbaye, achetés par la ville et restaur 


nar ses s¢ 


t 


bureaux du télégraphe, le prétoire de la justi le paix 
une école de gargons, une salle d’asile, et la bibliotheque, 
jui pos ss de 10,000 vy t des collections 








curieuses, 


\t the secession of 1843 he went out of the Ls- 
tablished and joined the Free Church, w! i 
that time he has officiated as minister . 
And: ch in th ie cit Hy s Mo- 
lerator of the Free Church General Assem] 
50, q 
Edinbu 
DuckING- OL AND ‘ ING-STOOL (4°75 
526; iv. ¢ 144 \ i ys Lord Coke 
licted for being a common scold shall be sen- 
iced tain instrument of 
wrrecti tumbrel, tvmbo- 
lla, ca stool, which in th: 
Saxon la olding- stool - though 
now it od into ducking-stool, 
because the res » judgment is, that when 


he 18 so 
ihe wat 
Comm. 


Hic! 


jade, a ba 
Mr. To 





GARD S. iv. 136 Dr. Pater- 
it on ister of Galashiel but 








ointed to St. Andrew’s parish in Glasgow. 





placed thereon she shall be plunged into 
r for her punishment (3 Inst. 219, 
169.) 
‘ives the word from cockaigna, an idl 
e woman. 
: NX 
ld refers to the Gérman kaecke, a sort 


f pillory 3 


Kite he 
frank-p! 


brel.” 


n says: “Every one having a view of 
ve, ourht to have a pillory and a tum- 


This machine was used by our Saxon ancestors 


vho eall 
,_ The pr 
brewers 
Were thi 


ducked in 








l it a scealding-stoole or s¢ olding-stoole, 
inishment was ancienth) icted on 
and bakers transgressing the laws, who 
reupon, in such a stool or chair, to be 
stercore, some muddy or stinking pend. 





s contiennent les bureaux de la mairie, les 
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This was anciently written gaging-stool. (Bur- 
rowe’s Modern Cyclopedia, iii. 790.) Goinstole, 
cokestole, and cho cing-stool (“ quia hoe modo 
demerss aquis fere suffocantur’”’) are all corrup- 
tions for cucking-stool. 

Morgan, the editor of Jacob’s Law Dictionary, 
mentions that he had seen the remains of an in- 
strument of this kind in Warwickshire. It con- 
sisted of a long beam moving on a fulcrum 
— the part at one end suspended over the 

entre of a jarge pond. Banbury is ne” the 
last place in which it was used. T. T. Dyer. 


Curnsert BepE makes some statements as to 
Leominster ducking-stool. As his statements 
appear to be incorrect, I shall be much obliged if 
you will quote an extract from the Hereford Jour- 
nal of Saturday last, August 21. The extract is 
as under: — 

“When correcting others Cuthbert Bede himself needs 
correction. It was not Mr. Richard Arkwright, the 
member for the borough, who purchased the old Town 
Hall and re-erected it on the Grange, neither did he offer 
to renovate the ducking-stool. The old Town Hall was 
purchased by Mr. Francis Davies, for 95/, at a public 





ict Apri 1 30th, 1855, and re-sold by him for the 
same late Mr. John Arkwright, the father of 
tie } of Hampton, and of the member for 





' 
Leom . who offered it to the town. The offer was, 
however, 1 sed, and Mr. Arkwright thereupon had it 


erected on the Grange and converted into a snug — 





rhe ducking-stool was repaired and renovated by Mr, 
John Hungerfor irkwright (brother of Mr. Re hard 
Arkwright), and is now lying in the Engine House of 
1 Tt 7 ” 

{ ro nGa 


A Non’s Discipriye (4" 8, iv. 134.)—A nun’s 
or a monk's discipline is a small instrument of 
self-flagellation, in use in many religious orders 
of both sexes, and consists of a small scourge of 
knotted cords suilicient to sting without lacerat- 
ing, and genera iy employed as an instrument of 
self-inflicted I dui ing the recital of the 
Psalm Miserere on certain days fixed by the rule 
of the order. F. C. H. 








La Trapper (4% §S, iy. 158.)—The original 
nonastery of La Trappe was founded so far back 
, rou, Count of Perche. But as 

» 2 } ¢ ‘ , 
in search of accounts of 
yt celebrated Abbé de Rancé, 
rules and discipline, he may con- 





yme 





or its peculi: 
sult — 

‘The Life of Dom. Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de 
Rancé, Abbot regular and Reformer of the Monastery of 
La Trappe. By Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, 1817.” 

In this work he will find some notice of the 
Duchesse de * mtbazon, who had, however, no 
connexion whatever with La Trappe. 

For a very interesting and detailed account of 
the monastery of La Trappe, at Melleray, its dis- 
cipline and inmates, N. kK. may be referred to a— 
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“ Visit to the Abbey of La Trappe at Melleray by | 


Mr. Ed. Richer, in a Letter addressed to Mr. P..... 
Naturalist at Noirmontier.” 

I regret to be unable to give the French title 
or date of publication; but a translation of the 
letter appeared in the Catholic Miscellany for 
1822, made by F. C. H. 

Coin (4" S. iv. 134.)—In my collection of 
coins is one somewhat similar to that described 
by H. W. R. It bears upon the obverse a full- 
face representation of the winged lion of St. Mark, 
“with the inscription « s . MARC. VEN « and 
the figures «ll On the reverse, DALMA E.T 
ALBAN, between two cinquefoils. 

My copy is in excellent preservation, and I shall 
he glad (if desired) to furnish your correspondent 
with an impression of it for comparison with the 
one in his possession. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

To Lrs—vunper A Mistake (4S. iv. 56, 123.) 
The idea is Shelley's, not Calderon's, the original 
being — 

“Tui te engafias: 
Que es el mentis mas cortes 
Que se dice cara 4 cara, 
Y yo digo lo que siento.” 

Moscon has taunted Clarin 
praising what he does, and never saying what he 
thinks.” Clarin replies, “Thou art mistaken— 
which is the most civil way of giving the lie to a 
man’s face—and I do say what I think.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


with “ always 


SWELTERER (4" S. iii. 597.) —A “ sweltry ” (so 
the word is spelt in the Northampton Mercury of 
August 7) was produced before the Welling- 
borough bench of mayistrates in a recent case of 
assault. 

From the report of the case it would appear 
that the defendant had used—or abused —the 
weapon (be it “ shillelagh” or what not) for 
“ leathering ” a harmless policeman, whose bruised 
cuticle afforded abundant evidence that the “ swel- 
try” had not been wielded in vain. I can hardly 
think that the dictionary word “ swelter,” as G. 
(“N. & Q.” 4 §,. iv. 46) suggests, has any con- 
nection with the word in question. i? * 


Gipsres (4" §. iii. 405, 461, 518, 557; iv. 138.) 
In the churchyard of the parish of Coggeshall, 
Essex, on the righthand side of the path leading 
to the principal entrance of the church—one of 
rare beauty, and admirably restored by the present 
worthy vicar—is an upright gravestone erected to 
the memory of a gipsy of the name of Cassello 
Chilcott. It is kept in excellent order, and I was 
told by the lady who pointed it out to me—a 
singularly pleasing one—some three weeks since, 
that it is visited every year by members of the 
tribe, who take the greatest interest in its pre- 
servation. 


The tradition is, that she was a person of con- 
siderable importance, and of a “ chief house” 
among her people. On the stone is the following 
inscription, interesting so far as showing that 
both she and her friends were professedly be- 
lievers in the Christian religion :— 

“In 
Memory of 
CasseLLo CHILCoTT, 
Daughter ot 
John and Ruth Chilcott, 
Who died in this Parish, 
September 29, 1842, 
Aged 28 vears.” 
“CasseLLo Cuitcorr truly was my name. 
I never brought my friends to grief or shame; 
Yet I have left them, to lament. But why 
Lament for death? Tis gain in Christ to die.” 
Epuunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, near Arundel. 


Hogarrn’s “ Lavenine Aupience” (4 §. iy, 
134.)—In Bryan’s Dictionary, vol. i. 4to, 1816; 
in Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, §e. 
in England, at No. 30 of “Comic and Serious 
Prints,” vol. iv. 8vo, 1782; and in John Ireland's 
Hoyarth Illustrated, vol. ii. 8vo, 1793, this picture 
is described as an etching. 

The latter authority (Ireland) says at p. 268:— 

“It is much superior to the more delicate engravings 
from his designs by other artists, and I prefer it to those 
that were still higher finished by his own burin.” 

No mention is made in either of the above 
books of any paintiny of the same picture. 

E. B. 

Tue Drrormep TransrormMep (4* S. iv. 133.) 
The error complained of is very easily explained: 
the engraver had neglected to reverse the draw- 
ing on his woodcut. If A. H. looks at his seal he 
will find it the reverse of the impression made 
from it; or if he examines the type in your print- 
ing office he will find all the letters reversed. 
This blunder is by far too common with even 
some of the best of our weekly illustrated periodi- 
It is not uncommon to see in them a soldier 
standing at the order with his rifle at his left side, 
or an oflicer carrying his swerd under his right 
arm. Not long since I saw a carriage-and-four 
with the postilions on the off horses. Even our 
old friend and favourite Punch is occasionally 
guilty in this respect. A very few weeks since he 
gave us a lady riding on the off side of her bicycle, 
followed by a groom wearing his cockade on the 
right instead of the left side of his hat. I men- 
tion these instances in the hope that the parties 
concerned may take the hint and be more careful 
to avoid such ridiculous improprieties. E. V. 


Cuampernownr Famiy (4" S. iii. 595.) —I 
| have just seen Dr. Dawson Durrietp’s query 
| about this family, and also Mr. Hurcainson’s 
reply. It may be, however, of some service to 


} 
Cais. 
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‘from the Earl of Oxford to T. 
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aS 
state that in the work alluded to—Tuckett’s 
Devonshire Pedigrees, p. 131—the last Arthur 
Champernowne of Dartington (at the time of the 


Visitation, 1620) married Bridget, daughter of | 


Thomas Fulford of Fulford, and had six sons and 
five daughters. The eldest son was then nineteen. 
The second daughter was Bridget, but unmarried, 
and probably very young at that date. 
W. SLoane Stoane-Evans. 
Dodbrooke, Kingsbridge. 


Srr RicHarp Pripeavx (4* S. iii. 427.)—In a 
copy of a pedigree of the Prideaux family there is 
the following corroboration of the statements in 
Westcote’s and Lysons’s Devonshire, Wotton’s 
Baronetage, and the Devonshire Visitations, to 
which P. C. alludes: — 

“Richard Prideaux, of Orchardon, Knight, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Mortimer, Earl of Maroh, and 
had issue Jeffery, who married Isabella, daughter of 
William Montague, Earl of Salisbury, and left issue 
Peter.” 

As to the question relating to Sir John Clifford, 
according to the same pedigree the above-men- 
tioned 

« Peter Prideaux, knight, married Joan, the daughter 
of William Bigbury, knight. He lived in the year 1214, 
and had issue Ralph, who married Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Walter Treverbin, and had issue Roger and John. 

“ Roger Prideaux, of Orchardon, knight, married Clara, 
the daughter of — Champernowne of Modbury.” 

No mention is to be found therein of Sir John 
Clifford. W.8. 2 

Tuomas Baker (4* S. iii. 443.) —To those who 
respect the memory of “Thomas Baker, Socius 
ejectus,” the following quotation will not be un- 
interesting. It is from vol. ii. p. 87 of Letters 
from the Bodleian Library, and occurs in a letter 
Hearne, dated 
Dec. 25, 1731, when Baker must have been in his 
seventy-sixth year :— 

“T have had the pleasure, when I went to Cambridge, 
of waiting upon Mr. Baker of St. John’s, that reverend 
and most worthy man..... He is an example to the 
whole University, but I fear few will follow him. At 
his age he is up by 4 o'clock in the morning, goes con- 
stantly to chapel at five, and this he does without any 
regard to the season,” 

WrirrraM Brapes. 


Who THREW THE Stoor? (4 S. iv. 135.) — 
“This was done,” says another authority, “ by 
an old woman named Hamilton, grandmother to 
Robert Mein, late Dean of Guild Officer in Edin- 
burgh.” Kincaid’s History of Edinburgh (1787), 
footnote, p. 63. None of these discrepancies, 
however, is irreconcilable with the supposition 
that Jenny Geddes is entitled to the merit of the 
act, as that may have been her unmarried name, 
and to her almost all other authorities ascribe it. 

That the stool shown in the Edinburgh Anti- 
quarian Museum is the actual ipsum corpus of 
that in question, seems very doubtful. In an 


| sulted (8vo, Berlin, 1847). 


| interesting account of that museum which is to 
| be found in the Letsure Hour, No. 312, De- 


cember 17, 1857, it is said :— 

“ We confess to some misgivings as to the identity of 
the stool; and from the manner in which it is mentioned 
in the Catalogue, it is pretty clear that the genuineness 
of the article is not warranted by the Society.” 

G. 


Edinburgh, 


Bumste Bee (4 S. iv. 55, 107.) —I beg per- 
mission to say, though rather late, that I feel 
pretty sure W. B. C. is right in taking bumble as 
the proper word, and also in deriving it from the 
Greek root Séufos. As applied to the bee it is 
met with beth in Theocritus and Aristophanes. 
The former says (Id. iii. 12),— 

Ale -yevolpav & BouSeioa pédrooa. 
The latter (Sixes, 107, 108),— 

Somep méAutr’ y BouBvaAwds eloépxerat, 

bd toils bvute Knpdy avawewAccpeévos. 

Scapula’s explanation is, —“ Factum est per 
onomatopeeiam, ex sono fou, Adu, seu ex imita- 
tione soni liters 8, ut fotos a p, et oryuds ac.” 
It is used with considerable latitude. Sometimes 
of thunder; by Lucretius, of the sound of a horn; 
and by Suetonius even of the clapping of the hands, 
It is quite true that by children and the peasantry 
this insect is called humble bee, and I dare say, if 
asked their reason, they would say because it 
hums—not a bad one either, as far as it goes. For 
against an objectorthey might quote humming-bird, 
and would not be unlikely to quote humming-top. 
For myself I incline to the older word, as, in my 
opinion, the more correct. The distinction in the 
kind of bee is very clearly marked by Aristophanes, 
néditr’ 4 BouBvdwds, the honey or the humming. A 
distinction still observed : our friend of the garden 
being usually spoken of, nar’ éefox4v, as the honey 
bee. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

Low German Lanevace (4"S. iy. 74, 127.) — 
A history of this language (in German), chiefly 
down to the time of Luther, was written by M. 
Kinderling, a clergyman at Calbe on the Saale, 
and appeared at Magdeburg in 1800. Specimens 
are given of the most distinguished remains then 
extant of the dialect. 

K. F. Fulda wrote a treatise on the two prin- 
cipal dialects of the German language (Leipzig, 
1773). 

The Language of the Germans in all tts Dialects 
represented and illustrated, is the title translated 
into English of an octavo volume by Radlof, and 
published at Frankfort in 1817. Vater’s Littera- 
tur der Grammatiken, Lexika, &c., should be con- 
Grammars of the 
Platt-deutsch have been written by Mussiins 
(1829), and Wiggers (1856). J. Macray. 

Oxford. 
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Barricapes (2° 8S, x. 427.) —“ What is the 
first mention in history of the use of barricades ?’ 
I find the following answer to this query in the 
Journal du Regne de Henry IIT (p. 169): — 

aduis qui sembla considérable, et tres per- 
tinent, fust proposée T'invention des barricades, suivies 
et approuvees Finalement conclues, assavoir que joign- 
ant chacune chaine, il seroit mis des tonneaux pleins de 
terre pour empescher le passag Et que chacun en son 
quartier feroit la barricade suivant les mémoires qu’on 
leur envoyeroit.” 


“ Sur cest 


God knows how much they have been abused 
of late, not only by the French, but also by the 
Italians, Germans, and Spaniards P, A. L. 

Payne (4" 8. iv. 56.) —William Payne, doubt- 
less the person about whom information is sought, 
is not mentioned in any painters 
that I have consulted, but an account of him will 
be found at p. 381 in the first volume of Red- 
grave's Century of Painters, publised by Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

Payne can hardly be called the father of water- 
colour drawing, as he was preceded by Paul 
Sandby, R.A., John C others. Coz 
has perhaps the best | 
raised water-colour drawing 
phy to a branch of the fine arts 

Payne, however, was 01 
art, but be manner 
years eclipse d by younger 
at Plymouth in 1786, and 
London in 
drawing-master f. 

The dictic ri 
records of the early wat 
consulted B yan’s, Otth 
find no account of the 
some of your 
tion : 

P. 8. Munn. 
ings by him, dated 1815 l 
figure drawing of his, dated 1835 
are usually in sepia, but 
He did not make much use of accidk 
but his drawings are well composed, ai 
look of nature. I have heard that 
drawing. This of course is 

W. F. Smallwood | 
him of Antwerp and Rouen cathedrals, dated 
1832. They are drawn with black-lead pencil ; 
the carvings of the stonework given almost with 
the accuracy of a phot graph. 

Webster.—Of this artist I know nothing exe pt 
that he must have practised his art some time in 
the early part of the present century. I have 
seen a small landscape by him. L. A. 

St. James's Square, Manc 


dictionary of 


“Ame a 


but occasional 


very proba 


. , 
have seen drawings by 


ster 
Rayme to Ratrpn (4 S. iv. 87, 124.)—Sir 
Walter Scott’s friend and printer, James Ballan- 
tyne, was somewhat given to the pleasures of the 
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[4 S. IV. Serr. 4, 69, 


table. There was a certain raven, Ralph by name 
belongi I think to Ballantyne, who died of 
over-feeding. Sir Walter, in writing to Ballan. 
tyne shortly after Ralph’s demise, tacked the 
following comical warning to his letter: — 
“ When vou are craving, 
Remember the raven: 
When vou've dined |! 
Then think of poor ] 


. A. KENNEDY, 
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0 igin and De velopment of Religious Belief. By 8. 
Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of “Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages.” Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism, 
(Rivingtons. ) 

k, which is written from a philosophic and not 

trical point of view, and in which therefore 

s subjected Mosaism as he has Heathenism, 

he next volume subject Christianity to 

is a ¥ well deserving the attention of 

readers, Th which the author 

us he has studied and thought over for many years— 

attempt on purely positive grounds to determine 
umanity. This is more 

ée first volume. In the 

v how that Christianity 

Incarnation— assumes 
nd actually does so meet 

o Comparative Theo- 

. Baring-Gould 

ed for a work of 

is on the very 

ibject, Popular Mythe 

isure of heartily com- 
fa) 


iume 


subject—on 


is an 
the religious instincts of 
ly tl bj of this th 


r’s intention to sho 
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requ 
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‘ompiled from various Authors 
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Ten Thousand Varie 

f Rare and { npublished 
(Simpkin & Marshall.) 

ntly de ibes the nature 

) numismatic literature. Judg- 

uly issued, the work promises 

has yet app ared on 

eand tokens of the British 

I icies—a fact amply sufficient to 

from all collectors, 
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